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Full Value for 
Your Ylooring Dollars 


Three primary surfaces enclose every room... walls, 
ceiling, floor. Of these, the floor surface alone is sub- 
jected to actual wear imposed by friction from footsteps, 
frequent shifting of furniture, the weight and use of equip- 
ment. Selection of flooring, therefore, demands correct 
knowledge of the material best suited to each surface 
classification, in order to insure full value for your flooring 
dollar. Your investment in floors will be soundest when 
the material you choose provides enduring resistance to 
such wear, plus the qualities of decorative beauty, as in 
homes; minimizing workers’ fatigue, as in stores and fac- 
tories; and all ‘round utility, as in public and commercial 
buildings. These qualifications are met to the utmost 
degree in floors of Southern Pine. The physical charac- 
teristics which confirm these qualifications, grading rules, 
laying, finishing and care instructions, together with in- 
formation that will help you select the right Southern Pine 
Floor for your purpose, are fully presented in this book. 
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Mellowing through the 
years in this lovely old 
home, these beautiful 
floors of Southern Pine 
blend perfectly with fur- 
niture and decorations. 


Two periods in American architecture per- 
haps more than any other have influenced the 
people of this home-loving nation in their ad- 
miration and preference for Southern Pine 
Floors. These are the Colonial period, 1700- 
1800, symbolized by the lovely homes along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Virginia to Massa- 
chusetts; and the ante-bellum days of the deep 
South where, from Georgia and the Carolinas 
across into southern Louisiana, the cotton and 
sugar planters of the 1840's and ‘50's built 
their spacious, generous homes of which many 
are the inspiration of today’s famous Natchez 
Pilgrimages. 


In these matchless examples of gracious 
living during an earlier day, floors, both up- 
stairs and down, were mostly of Southern Pine. 
In picture, lore and legend of those romantic 
eras, floors of polished pine reflecting the glow 
of burning logs and candlelight, of sunshine 
and moonbeams filtering through many-paned 
windows, are favorite themes. 


Within the range of practical uses, Southern 
Pine supplied the flooring material for Amer- 
ica’s early churches, schools, public and com- 
mercial buildings. In these, its supreme dura- 
bility, under the severest kind of wear and 
none too careful upkeep, has been proved in 
countless examples. Indeed, it is correct to 
say that many of those structures still stand 
and are in daily use, well served by their orig- 
inal floors of sturdy Southern Pine. 


In the field of special uses, the strongest 
testimonial to Southern Pine’s resistance to the 
elements, as well as wear and tear, was its 
use as decking on many of America's famous 
clipper ships and subsequently for several 
decades as flooring on the decks and in offi- 
cers’ quarters of American battleships. 


Coming down to the present, progress rep- 
resented by constant improvement in season- 
ing of Southern Pine flooring material, in 
manufacture and precision machine work, in 
refinements of tongue and groove matching to 
insure a smooth, stabilized floor... all these 
contribute to the supreme appearance and em- 
bellish the inherent beauty of Southern Pine 
Floors. 


‘For homes of low to moderate cost, they 
supply a finishing touch of flattering quality. 
In medium and high-priced residential groups, 
their beauty enhances interior decoration and 
appointments, For schools, colleges, libraries, 
churches, ballrooms, gymnasiums, office build- 
ings, stores, etc., they combine economy of 
first cost with low maintenance expense and, 
most important, lasting service and _ well- 
groomed appearance. 


It is the sum of these natural and process- 
ing advantages which comprise the intrinsic 
value of Southern Pine Floors and account for 
their nation-wide popularity for virtually every 
type of building in which floors of wood are 
appropriate. 
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FIGURE A—lIllustrating (left) the relation of edge and flat grain flooring to the angle of 
ring growth in the tree; and (right) how each appears in the piece; ready for installation. 


EDGE GRAIN AND FLAT GRAIN FLOORING 


In edge grain flooring the wearing surface 
is at an angle of 45 degrees or more with the 
grain (ring growth). Also termed vertical grain 
and rift flooring, this type corresponds to quar- 
ter sawn in hardwood flooring. 


The surface of edge grain flooring averages 
six annual rings per inch throughout the area 
of each piece. In the finished floor, this grain 
shows in closely spaced parallel lines, formed 
by the alternating sequence of winter and 
summer growth. Both heart and sap which 
vary somewhat in color are included. For 
a thoroughly uniform color, it is necessary to 
use all-heart face stock. Further reference to 
this natural color and its treatment are cov- 
ered in another chapter on the finishing and 
care of Southern Pine Floors. 


Edge grain flooring has a hard surface 
which provides impressive resistance to wear. 
It stands up under such severe usage as in 
school rooms, stores, auditoriums, and when 
exposed to weather in open-air dance pavil- 
ions and porches. 


Flat grain flooring disregards any desig- 
nated angle with annual ring growth and may 
completely coincide with it. This accounts for 
the great variety in figure peculiar to flat grain 
flooring. Like edge grain it includes both 
heart and sap growth, although it, too, may 
be had in all-heart face when uniform color 
is desired. (See chapter on finishing instruc- 
tions.) While not as resistant to severe wear 
as edge grain, it is a thoroughly practical 
material, giving splendid service in residential 
and apartment uses, either for scatter rugs or 
under carpets and linoleum. Costing some- 
what less than edge grain, it affords an endur- 
ing value when economy must be considered. 


In residential and apartment construction, 
edge grain flooring is often used in hallways, 
living and dining rooms, and flat grain in bed- 
rooms, closets and service quarters. Grades 
appropriate to these respective uses are in- 
cluded in the chapter on Standard Grades and 
Sizes, Page 6. 
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END-MATCHED AND PLAIN END FLOORING 


In quality, end-matched and plain end floor- 
ing are identical, grade for grade. The differ- 
ence is that end-matched has a tongue and 
groove on the respective ends of each piece, 
while plain end has them on the sides only. 
End-matching was first adopted to conserve 
lumber and eliminate waste in manufacturing 
Southern Pine. With many short pieces of 
plain end flooring and boards going to the 
waste burner at the point of manufacture, 
due .to cutting to standard lengths; or into 
~ kindling when trimmed during installation on 
the job, loss in material and labor totaled a 
substantial figure. End-matching ended that 
waste, because worked to this detail, shorts 
laid up as well as standard lengths. Under 
laboratory and practical use tests, end-match- 
ing has proved its load-bearing strength. 


With this factor established and recognized 
by users, the practice of end-matching has 
become widely adopted in manufacture and 
steadily expanded beyond shorts to long 


lengths. Thus, today, end-matched Southern 
Pine flooring is standardized in lengths of 2 feet 
to 16 feet. It is delivered to the trade and con- 
sumer, nested in bundles of 8 feet and longer, 
in multiples of one foot. 


There are genuine utility and economy in 
laying end-matched flooring, because the end 
joints provide a continuous run of each course 
from wall to wall. Thus, when laying, it is 
not necessary to square the end of each two 
abutting pieces, in order to provide a perfect 
joint. The only trimming required is at the 
end of each course, where it runs under the 
baseboard. This advantage effects a substan- 
tial saving in floor layer’s time. 


Exact sizes and lengths are given on Page 6 
in the chapter on Grades and Sizes. 


Plain end flooring is standardized in lengths 
of 4 feet to 20 feet, inclusive. Where sub-floors 
are used, location of joist centers may be dis- 
regarded in laying. 


END MATCHED FLOORING 


HOLLOW BACK 


a LL 


SCRATCH BACK 


FIGURE B—Details showing the manner in which end-matching joins up in laying; the 
importance of accurate 90° trimming when squaring the abutting piece of plain end; 
optional standard working of Southern Pine flooring strips. 
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STANDARD GRADES AND SIZES 


The standard grades of Southern Pine Floor- 
ing are: 


PLAIN END END-MATCHED 
Edge Grain Flat Grain Edge Grain Flat Grain 

A A A A 

B B B B 

ic C C C 

D D D D 
No. 2 
No. 3 


(The common practice is for “A’’ and “B” grades to be 
combined into one grade designated as “Bé&Better.’’) 


The principal uses for these grades of floor- 
ing are as follows: 


“A” and “B” (B&Btr)—Used mainly for the 
floors of fine residences, office buildings, ball- 
rooms, department stores, schools and other 
floors that are not to be covered. 


“C"—Used for the same purposes as 
“B&Btr”’, but where a less expensive floor is 
specified. 


“D"”—For bedrooms, upstairs halls, and for 
living rooms where rugs or carpets will pre- 
dominate; also for play rooms, attics, summer 
cottages. 


No. 2—For kitchens, bathrooms and service 
parts of the house. Usually either painted or 
covered with linoleum. Also used for attics, 
closets and other floors where appearance is 
not a factor. 


No. 3—Used chiefly for temporary construc- 
tion work and is discarded after serving its 
purpose. 


By following this guide, builders and prop- 
erty owners will be able to get the most for 
their flooring dollars. 


Standard sizes of Southern Pine Flooring 
are: 


ROUGH OR NOMINAL DRESSED OR FINISHED 


Lea 25/32” x 1" face 
LRG one Me 25/32” x 23/2” face 
1x 4” 25/32" x 314” face 


Also available in 114” thickness, finished 
to 1-1/16”; and 11,” finished to 1-5/16”; in 
same face widths as above. The most widely 
used sizes, however, are 1”x3” and 1” x4”; 
the other sizes usually being manufactured to 
order, only. 


An example of 1” x3” end-matched B& Better 
grade flooring. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE THE AMOUNT 
OF FLOORING REQUIRED 


The quantity of flooring required is 
determined by first arriving at the 
number of square feet in the area to 
be covered, then adding an allowance 
for the difference between the nominal 
and finished size of the flooring se- 
lected. For 1”x2” flooring this allow- 
ance is 33%; 1”x 3”, 27%; 1" x4", 23%. 
For example: 

A room 10’x 12’ is to be laid with 
1”x 3” flooring. The actual area is 120 
square feet; to which is added 27%; 
making a total of 152, or the number of 
feet of flooring actually required. When 
laying plain end flooring, it is advis- 
able to order an additional 5% to take 
care of cutting back to joist centers, 
etc. Allowances should be made for 
bay windows or other recesses and 
projections. 


Long before Lord Corn- 
wallis handed his sword 
to General Washington, 
tidewater Virginia homes 
were floored with South- 
ern Pine. 


SOME SUB-FLOOR ESSENTIALS 


Correct sub-floor construction is vital to en- 
during smoothness in the finished floor. Sup- 
porting framework, particularly joists, should 
be of well seasoned material. This prevents 


oe 
DIAGONAL 
SUB-FLOORING be . 
Lt ey 
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FIGURE C—Approved design for sub-floor construction, 
providing maximum strength and freedom from vibration. 
All material indicated should be of thoroughly seasoned 
lumber. 
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shrinking and swelling which occur with un- 
seasoned framing and cause openings at side 
and end joints, sagging and uneven floors. In 
a word, seasoned joists and seasoned studding 
are essential to a stabilized finished floor. 


No less than framing, sub-flooring itself 
must be well seasoned, this being the material 
to which the finished floor is directly nailed. 
Whether square edge, tongue and groove or 
shiplap boards are used, they should be of 
properly seasoned stock. 


The use of end-matched sub-flooring is 
steadily increasing, because the same econo- 
mies in working time and material apply to 
this type, as in the use of end-matched flooring. 


The standard grading rules for Southern 
Pine for all of these items include a requirement 
for seasoning to a maximum moisture content. 


How to Lay Sub-Floors 


Lay sub-floors diagonally (45 degrees) with 
line of floor joists, which should be placed 16” 
on centers. If plain end boards, all butt joints 
should rest on bearings (joists), For 1” x4” 
or 1”x6” boards, use two nails at each joist. 
If wider boards, use three or more nails. Drive 
all nail heads flush. 


LAYING SOUTHERN PINE FLOORING 


Do Not Begin Laying Until All Plaster and 
Cement Are Dry and Lighting Fixtures 
Have Been Installed 


When ready to lay the finished floor, first 
sweep the sub-floor clean and examine care- 
fully. Any raised nails should be driven down 
flush. Repair any damage done during con- 
struction. Make sure the sub-floor surface is 
smooth, level and solid. 


Having taken the above precautions, lay a 
complete covering of building paper or water- 
proofed felt over the sub-floor, lapping the 
seams not less than 1 inch. Laying of the fin- 
ished floor then proceeds as follows: 


Start the flooring strips square with the 
room, with the groove edge against either side- 
wall. Leave an expansion space on all sides 
next to the walls of not less than 1/2 inch, but 
not wider than will be covered by base shoe, 
quarter round or thresholds. Each strip is 
pulled up snugly and blind nailed (Fig. C, page 
7) into position, using one eight-penny steel-cut 
flooring nail to each 10 inches of lineal strip. 


The flooring strips should be laid in the 
. direction of the longest way of the room when- 
ever possible; and continuous through door- 


ways into adjoining rooms, to give the advan- 
tage of a flush floor throughout. Use the short- 
est and cut pieces for closets, under built-in 
features, etc., but not at entrances and door- 
ways. Ripped strips should be used where 
they will not be conspicuous. 


New Floors Over Old: When old floors are 
in such condition as to make it impractical to 
refinish them, it is often desirable to lay new 
floors directly over the old, In such cases, the 
old floor serves as the sub-floor. 


However, before laying the new floor, ex- 
amine the old floor carefully. Broken or un- 
sound floor boards should be repaired or re- 
placed. Make sure all nails are driven flush. 
Rough areas should be sanded or planed to 
make the entire area level. All thresholds and 
base shoe should be removed. Then sweep 
clean and proceed with building paper and the 
laying of the new flooring as previously in- 
structed, except that the new strips should be 
laid.in the same direction as the old boards. 


(A new floor of Southern Pine provides an 
amazing improvement in the appearance of an 
old home. As part of any general redecorat- 
ing, it is a feature of genuine beauty and sup- 
plies an appropriate, fresh setting for treasured 
rugs and heirlooms. The wide range of finishes 
described on Pages 10 to 13 permits a choice 
of decorative treatment, certain to harmonize 
with walls and woodwork.) 


Reflecting the spirit of 
hospitality in this attrac- 
tive entrance hall, the 
beauty of this Southern 
Pine floor enhances the 
decorative value of rugs 
and period furniture. 
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Subjected to constant 
wear in this public utility 
office, edge grain floors 
of Southern Pine main- 
tain their fine appearance 
year in and year out. 


New Floors: When the floor is laid and 
ready for finishing, it should be cleaned and 
sanded with an electrically operated sanding 
machine, employing No. 2!/, sandpaper. In 
sanding, the floor should be gone over several 
times, diagonally across the grain and then in 
the direction of the grain. Following the sand- 
ing machine, the floor should receive a buffing 
with No. 1%, No. 0, and No. 00 sandpaper in 
succeeding runs. After the last sanding, the 
floor may be rubbed with No. 000 steel wool 
or given a final buffing with spent No, !/, sand- 
paper that has already been used under the 
sanding machine, to insure a smooth, polished 
surface, without sand marks or grooves. Sur- 
faces not reached by the machine should be 
sanded or scraped by hand. The floor should 
then be swept clean of all dirt and dust and 
blemishes removed. The floor is now in per- 
fect condition for finishing and should not be 
walked on until after the first coat of finish has 
been applied and is dry. If it is not prac- 
ticable to apply this first coat at once, the floor 
should be protected with a building paper. 
Because of the close compact grain of South- 
ern Pine, no filler is necessary. An old floor 
that has been newly sanded or scraped down 
to the bare boards is considered a new floor 
and is finished in the same manner. 


Old Floors: In many old homes and build- 
ings, there are today fine Southern Pine floors 
whose beauty is completely hidden under 
layers of paint, old discolored varnish, dirt, or 
inferior and unsuitable finishes; while others 
have become badly worn and discolored by 
neglect. Except when the floors are to be re- 
painted, it is not advisable to remove old paint 
with a painter's torch. The best method is to 
remove it with a sanding machine, using No. 
4 open-coat sandpaper, thus avoiding the risk 
of scorched spots which would show through 
transparent finishes. Floors that have been 
finished with stain, varnish, shellac, or other 
finishes may be prepared by sanding or 
scraping, or by an approved varnish remover 
to take off the old finish. 


After old finish has been removed, the new 
finish may be applied as directed for a new 
floor. Checks or cracks that appear on the 
floor surface after the old finish has been re- 
moved should be filled with a good paste filler 
before the new finish is applied. Floors that 
have become badly discolored or worn should 
be machine sanded to the bare wood and to 
a smooth and even surface. Surfaces not 
reached by the machine should be sanded or 
scraped by hand. 


FINISHING SOUTHERN PINE FLOORS 


Choosing the Finish: A wide variety of fin- 
ishes which may be used on Southern Pine 
floors with excellent results are available. No 
one finish can be said to be superior, because 
the best for any particular purpose will de- 
pend upon the wear to which the floor will be 
subjected, the owner's requirements and per- 
sonal preference. To obtain satisfactory results 
with floor finishes, it is essential that the work 
be not hurried, and that sufficient time is al- 


lowed for drying between coats and before 


applying the wax if a polished finish is desired. 
It is well to allow somewhat longer than the 
time specified on the label, because of varia- 
tion in drying conditions. Warm, dry weather 
promotes drying; while damp, humid or cold 
weather retards it. It is also important that 
brushes for applying coatings be clean to avoid 
leaving grains or lumps on the film surface. 


FLOOR FINISHES 


Penetrating Sealer Type: A modern floor 
finish which penetrates into the surface pores 
becoming an integral part of the wood itself, 
sealing it against dirt, discoloration, and mois- 
ture. It impregnates the wood with preserva- 
tive oils and resins which dry hard, forming a 


surface that does not catch dust and is resistant 
to moisture. This type of finish can be used 
only on new floors where penetration is pos- 
sible and on floors that have been previously 
finished with varnish, shellac, oil, wax or other 
finish only after they have been sanded down 
to the bare boards. It dries overnight so the 
floor is ready for service next morning. Being 
transparent, it does not hide the beautiful na- 
tural figure of Southern Pine. 


Oil stains may be added for any shade or 
color desired. A special advantage of pene- 
trating finish is that worn places or spots can 
be refinished without doing over the entire 
floor. The sealer blends into the adjacent sur- 
face without giving the appearance of a patch. 
Because this finish penetrates the wood itself, 
not merely giving it a surface coating, it is ex- 
ceedingly durable and particularly suitable for 
floors subjected to hard wear, such as schools, 
churches, department stores, auditoriums and 
offices. Furthermore, floor sealer finishes, while 
smooth, are not slippery, thus safeguarding 
against accidents. 


It is important that the manufacturers’ di- 
rections for applying floor sealer be followed 
exactly if the best results are to be obtained. 


Sixty years of service is 
the record of this hand- 
some Southern Pine floor 
which graces this fine old 
home in New Orleans’ 
famous Garden District. 
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Things of beauty and 
great value require an ap- 
propriate setting. Thus, 
floors of Southern Pine 
lend dignity, reserve and 
quiet to this museum at 
an American university. 


One application of the sealer is usually suf- 
ficient, but adding a second coat is more satis- 
factory. Floor sealer may be put on with a 
wide brush or mopped on with a squeegee or 
lamb‘s wool applicator, working first across 
the grain of the wood and then smoothing out 
in the direction of the grain. 


After an interval to allow the sealer to pene- 
trate the wood, the time depending upon the 
characteristics of the sealer, the excess is 
wiped off with clean rags. After a few min- 
utes the floor should be inspected again and, 
if necessary, wiped with a rag dampened with 
the floor sealer itself. 


Allow the floor to dry overnight following 
which it should be buffed with a fine steel 
wool, No. 1 or No. 2, preferably with an elec- 
trical machine designed specifically for buffing 
with steel wool, or with steel wool pads at- 
tached to the bottom of a sanding machine, or 
by hand if neither machine is available. The 
second coat may be applied after allowing for 
the drying interval called for on the label. 


It is essential that the floor be thoroughly 
dry before being buffed. After the final coat 
of floor seal has dried, it may be polished with 
a coat of good paste or liquid floor wax. 


Natural Gloss Finish: Natural gloss varnish 


is preferred by most users of Southern Pine 
floors for fine residences, office buildings, ball- 
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rooms, and other places where good appear- 
ance as well as wearing qualities are desired. 
It has a high gloss finish that brings out. the 
natural beauty of the grain and color of the 
wood and provides a mirror-like surface. For 
this type of finish two methods are used... 
the “all varnish" and the “varnish and shellac.” 
Both of these are to be preferred to an all 
shellac finish because varnish wears and keeps 
its appearance longer and requires less fre- 
quent refinishing. It is not easily marked and 
does not scratch white or turn white from water, 
and is not slippery when unwaxed. While the 
first coat of the varnish is somewhat higher 
priced than shellac, this is offset by the fact 
that it spreads much farther. Only good qual- 
ity floor varnishes should be used. 


All Varnish: Where a superior natural gloss 
finish is desired, an “all varnish” finish is gen- 
erally recommended. At least three coats are 
applied .. . the first being thinned according 
to the directions of the manufacturer and ap- 
plied with a brush, 3” to 4” wide, to the bare 
boards in the direction of the grain. After the 
varnish is thoroughly dry, the surface should 
be given a light sanding or hand rubbed with 
No. 2 steel wool or sandpaper under a 
weighted brush. Following this, the floor 
should be dusted with a hair brush and the 
second and third coats of varnish applied with- 
out thinning, the surface being given a light 
sanding between each coat. Great care should 


be taken that each coat is thoroughly dry 
before applying the next. Varnish should not 
be applied on days when the air is damp. A 
good practice is to apply it during the warmest 
part of the day, as low temperature or hu- 
midity retard drying. See “Waxing” instruc- 
tions on this page. 


Varnish-Shellac: For the “varnish-shellac” 
type of finish the first coat is a wash coat 
of two-pound cut white shellac so that after 
sanding it constitutes more of a sealer than a 
continuous film. Used as the first coat under 
varnish, it has the advantage of drying much 
quicker than most floor varnishes, permits easy 
sanding, and gives a slightly paler color on 
natural finishes. A first coat of shellac mate- 
rially increases the gloss of varnish finish. 


When applying shellac sealer, it is essential 
for the operator to work fast as it dries quickly. 
It should be applied in strips the full length of 
the room with each strip containing sufficient 
boards to measure about one foot in width. 
When the shellac is thoroughly dry, it should 
be given a light sanding or hand rubbing 
with No. 2 sandpaper or steel wool under a 
weighted brush which will remove the gloss 
and make a better base for the varnish. Fol- 
lowing this the floor should be dusted with a 
hair brush. Then apply a coat of good quality 
floor varnish as directed by the manufacturer's 
label, using a good clean brush, 3” to 4” 


wide. After this coat is thoroughly dry sand 
lightly or hand rub with No. 00 sandpaper or 
steel wool. Then dust with a rag dampened 
with turpentine. A second and third coat of 
varnish should then be applied without thin- 
ning, with a light sanding or steel wool rub 
between each coat. 


Waxing: To protect the finished floor and 
increase its wear, go over the surface with a 
good grade of paste or liquid floor wax ten 
days after the final coat of varnish has been 
applied. An electric polishing machine is the 
best means of applying the wax, but hand pol- 
ishing with a weighted brush provides a satis- 
factory job. Wax on varnished floors tends to 
make them slippery unless the coating of wax 
is kept thin. To insure a non-slippery surface, 
allow wax to dry from thirty minutes to one 
hour before polishing. 


Colored Varnish: Varnish and stain com- 
binations should not be applied directly to 
bare wood floor surfaces, because it is difficult 
to get the color desired. For a colored floor, 
an oil stain should first be applied and then 
a finish coat of clear varnish. (See ‘Stains’ on 
next page.) 


Colored varnishes are sometimes used for 
refinishing old floors originally finished with 
varnish. If the color of the varnish is almost 
the same as the original finish, one coat may 
answer. Otherwise, two or even three. 


Shellac: Where a quick finish is required, 
providing minimum delay in the use of the 
floor; or where a highly lustrous appearance 
is desired, shellac finish is most commonly 
used. As shellac dries rapidly, a floor may 
be finished or refinished and used within 
twenty-four hours. A shellac finish scratches 
easily and will turn white if water is allowed 
to stand upon it any length of time. Following 
the preparation of the floor as previously de- 
scribed, two or preferably three coats of white 
shellac should be applied, the first being a 


To adjoining rooms of 
moderate size, the smooth 
sweep of Southern Pine 
floors, installed in this 
manner, gives a pleasing 
impression of extra spa- 
ciousness. 
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These flooring plank of 
sturdy Southern Pine have 
served the owners of this 
quaint home in New Or- 
leans’ historic French 
Quarter for over one 
hundred years. 


wash coat of four-pound cut thinned with 
one-half gallon of 188 proof No. 1 denatured 
alcohol to the gallon of shellac, reducing it 
to a two-pound cut. The succeeding coats 
should be thinned with a quart of denatured 
alcohol to the gallon of shellac, reducing it to 
a three-pound cut. 


The best procedure is to apply the shellac 
with long, even strokes, using a brush about 
12 inches wide. Join the laps smoothly. The 
first coat on bare wood dries to touch in an 
hour or less, but best results are obtained if 
allowed to harden for at least six hours before 
the second coat is applied. 


After the first coat has dried rub lightly with 
No. 1 steel wool or sandpaper and then sweep 
clean. The second coat is then applied and the 
floor rubbed with No. 00 steel wool or sand- 
paper and the process repeated for a third coat. 


Shellac finishes should be waxed to protect 
the surface and increase their wear. As with 
varnish, however, wax tends to make a slippery 
floor when applied to a substantial coating of 
shellac unless kept very thin. After the final 
coat of shellac the floor should be left dry at 
least eight hours, when it should be finished 
with a paste or liqud wax, as described under 
“Natural Gloss Varnish.” Water emulsion 
waxes should not be used on shellac. 
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Stains: Although clear finishes are gener- 
ally used on Southern Pine floors, stains may 
be added. Stain which is absorbed unequally 
by different parts of the wood emphasizes the 
figure and enhances the natural beauty of the 
wood. A penetrating oil stain, available in a 
variety of colors, is recommended. For color 
selection, the contractor will provide the pros- 
pective user with sample stained boards for 
approval before starting the work. 


Oil stain should be applied evenly with a 
brush about 21/2” or 3” wide. A few minutes 
should be allowed for setting, after which the 
surface should be wiped off and rubbed with a 
soft cloth to blend the color evenly. Lighter 
shades may be obtained by reducing the set- 
ting time; darker shades by increasing it. After 
the stain has become dry, the floor should be 
given either a varnish-shellac or a shellac 
finish as previously described. 


A coat of shellac should be applied over the 
stain before varnish is used, otherwise, the 
latter may not dry hard and the stain may 
bleed through. To produce a rubbed finish, 
the last coat of varnish, after it has become 
thoroughly dry, should be rubbed with fine 
pumice stone and water, followed by polishing 
with rottenstone and water. For a high gloss 
rubbed finish, use rottenstone and rubbing oil. 


When properly laid and finished, Southern 
Pine floors may be kept in perfect condition 
indefinitely with a little care and attention. 


While the quality of the finish material 
used has an important bearing on the service 
the floor will give, any of the usual standard 
types of floor finish will keep Southern Pine 
floors in excellent condition if properly cared 
for. A floor should be refinished before an 
old finish has worn down to where unfinished 
wood is exposed. 


Southern Pine floors, shellac finished or 
wax polished, should never be scrubbed with 
water or unnecessarily brought in contact with 
water. Sweeping or mopping should be all 
that is necessary for routine cleaning. A soft 
cotton floor mop, barely dampened with a 
mixture of three parts of kerosene and one 
part of paraffin oil, is excellent for dry mop- 
ping. When the mop becomes dirty it should 
be washed in hot soap and water, then dried 
and again dampened with the mixture of kero- 
sene and paraffin oil. If patches of dirt can- 
not be removed in this manner, rub slightly 
with a fine steel wool moistened with turpen- 
tine. When the finish is of the sealer type, 
badly soiled spots can be sanded by hand, 


patched with sealer and rubbed with a pad 
of fine steel wool. 


In addition to the regular sweeping and 
mopping, Southern Pine wax polished floors 
should be waxed at least twice a year or 
oftener, depending upon the wear to which 
they are subjected. Follow waxing pro- 
cedure given on Page 12. Liquid and also 
water-emulsion waxes that are merely mopped 
on the floor and allowed to dry are also used 
for polishing. However, water-emulsion waxes 
should not be used on shellac finished floors. 
If unusually severe usage wears the wax down 
in certain areas, an additional coat of wax 
should be applied immediately to the worn 
area and thoroughly rubbed in. 


Never allow one coat of wax to wear en- 
tirely away before rewaxing. When wax and 
top finish wear down in spots so that the bare 
wood is exposed, it becomes filled with dirt 
and cannot be satisfactorily patched. Shellac 
or varnish finishes, after three or four renewals, 
are likely to become dark in color and should 
be removed completely with a high grade 
liquid varnish remover or by sanding or 
scraping; and a new finish applied to the 
bare wood. 


Typical of Southern Pine’s 
superb appearance and 
outstanding service for 
dance floors, gymnasiums, 
armories and similar in- 
stitutions, is this ballroom 
of the Southern Yacht 
Club, New Orleans. ( Rath- 
bone De Buys, Architect.) 
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Impervious to year ’round 
weather, salt spray and 
extreme dampness, South- 
ern Pine floors provide 
enjoyment for countless 
thousands in this open air 
pavilion of the Beach 
Club at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 
(C. A. Neff, Architect.) 


The finished factory floor is a vital part of 
the building as well as a structural unit re- 
quiring strength, stability, durability and re- 
sistance to wear. The superiority of wood in 
such use, not only from a structural stand- 
point, but with respect to the comtort and etti- 
ciency of the occupants, is recognized. 


Southern Pine lumber is an ideal heavy 
service flooring material. It provides a non- 
tiring surface for workers; it makes every part 
of the flooring a non-slip tread; it is resilient, 
elastic and easy on the feet of the occupants; 
it minimizes breakage loss from falling tools or 
factory products; it is comparatively dustless, 
dry, sanitary and but little affected by extremes 
of heat, cold or moisture; its resistance to the 
passage of heat contributes to the greater com- 
fort of the occupants in summer and winter; 
and above all, it is economical. 


When extraordinary conditions of service 
demand a durable floor to sustain heavy ma- 
chinery and other equipment, good engineer- 
ing practice trequently dictates the use of wood 
floors either in plank or laminated construc- 
tion. The greater flexibility of wood flooring 
permits easy changes in location of machinery, 
shafting or piping without disarrangement of 
the whole plant operation or the necessity of 
costly drilling and reconstruction. 


PORCH FLOORS 


Southern Pine is an excellent mate- 
rial for porch floors because it provides 
the rugged qualities necessary for 
severe use and resistance to weather. 
“B and Better’’ Southern Pine 1 x 3” or 
1x4” Flat Grain flooring is widely used 
for most porches. Where a _ better 
quality is desired, Edge Grain South- 
ern Pine flooring is recommended. “C” 
Grade Southern Pine flooring is also 
suitable for porch floors. Porch floor- 
ing should be laid at right angles to 
the wall of the house and have a slope 
of 1” to the foot away from the wall 
to allow water to drain off quickly. To 
make the joints watertight, the tongue 
and groove joints of the flooring should 
be coated with a creamy consistency 
mixture of lead and oil before driving 
the flooring up tightly. Ends and back 
of porch flooring should also be coated 
with this material. Porch floors are 
usually painted to harmonize with the 
exterior color scheme of the house and 
for added protection to the wood. For 
this purpose a high-grade porch and 
deck enamel should be used. 


SOUTHERN PINE SERVICE 


The manufacturers of Southern Pine floor- 
ing have a continuing interest in the service 
which their products render the ultimate user. 
As indicated in this book, it is their intention 
to give trustworthy information as a guide to 
selecting the proper floor for each type of in- 
stallation and tor the construction which sup- 
ports it. In doing so, they stand squarely 
behind their product in giving the ultimate con- 
sumer the highest standard of value in ex- 
change for his building dollar. 

This pledge to the building public is ex- 
pressed through the Southern Pine Association 
to which these manufacturers subscribe. As 
sponsors of this book, the Association offers its 
services on all questions pertaining to Pine 
Floors. 

No less than on the subject of flooring, the 
Association, in behalf of its subscribers, also 
publishes many helpful books and data on 
every phase of building and construction to 
which Southern Pine is adapted. Among these 
are the following, any or all of which may be 
had on request to the Association: 


American Southern Pine 

Beautifying the Home Grounds 

Better Farm Buildings with Pre-Cut 
Southern Pine 

Fifteen Cardinal Points of Correct Frame 
Construction 

Livable Homes of Southern Pine 

Low Cost Homes and Summer Cottages 

Southern Pine Garages 


Southern Pine products are carried regu- 
larly by the retail lumber trade, through which 
they are immediately available. 

For further information regarding any phase 
of Southern Pine and its uses, address: 


Fine appearance in private offices, plus resistance to wear 
and tear in public rooms and corridors, dictated the use 
of Southern Pine floors in the Canal Building, New Or- 
leans, erected in 1927. (Emile Weil, Inc., Architects.) 
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